CHAPTER XII
BUILDING THE NEW NAVY

IN the long period of inertia for our navy after
the Civil War, while the country took no interest
in its defences and our ships did little cruising, of-
ficers saw relatively a great deal of shore duty.
Nearly every officer of this time was, sooner or later,
connected in one capacity or another with the light-
house service.

After two years as light-house inspector for the
second district, with head-quarters at Boston, in
April, 1878,1 was made naval secretary of the light-
house board. This was my first tour of duty with
residence in Washington. Major Peter C. Hains, of
the engineer corps, was the army secretary, while
the other members were two army and two naval
officers, and three civilians, including Professor
Henry, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, a
scientist of high repute in his day, to whom many
gave the priority of credit for the invention of the
magnetic telegraph.

Among the questions that came up for settlement
was the substitution of mineral for lard oil in the
lamps. Professor Henry favored lard oil, which cost
about seventy-five cents a gallon, while mineralnes announcing, "The right man in
